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A mW GOLD MEDAL PIANO. 

LINDEMAN & SONS' 

CELEBRATED AND UNEXCELLED 




Patent Cycloid Piano-Fortes, 

Were awarded at the late Fair of the American Institute, 
the 

FIRST-PREMIUM GOLD MEDAL, 

FOR 

NbVJSLTy* SUPERIORITY AND EXCELLENCE. 

{Similar testimonials were awarded these superb in- 
struments at the State Pairs' of Michigan, Indiana. Kansas, 
and wherever they have been Exhibited in Competition. 
Warerooms No. 2 LE ROY PLACE, BLEECKER ST., one 
block west of Broadway, Send for our new Gold Medal 
Circular. 
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GRAND, SQUARE AND UPRIGHT 

PIANOS 



Theso instruments have been for thirty years before 
the public, in competition with other instruments of 
first-class makers. They have, throughout that long 
period, maintained their reputation among the pro- 
fession and the publio ns beinj* unsurpassed in every 
quality found in a first-class Piano. 

6 5 O BROAODWAY, 

AND 

CROSBY'S OPERA HOUSE, 

Chicago, Til. 
♦J, BAUER & CO., Agents. 
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P I A 1ST - F R T E 

IS PRONOUNCED BY THE 

First Musicians of this City and Elsewhere, 

AND BY THE 

LEADING NEWSPAPERS IN THE STATES, 

THE 

BEST PIANO MANUFACTURED. 



J8®~They are used by the CONSERVATORIES OP 
MUSIC of NEW YORK and BROOKLYN, and all the high 
Musical Schools of the country, because of their 

Immense Power, Sweetness, Brilliancy and Perfect 
Equality of Tone, Elasticity of Touch, 
and Great Durability. . 

WAREROOMS. 
429 33X100]VCEI S*1\, 

NEAR BROADWAY. 



DECKER BROTHERS 




PATENT PLATE PIANOFORTES, 

No. 91 BLEECKER ST., NEW YORK. 

These Pianofortes are the only instrument made in this 
country or Europe, with the full Iron Frame, in which 

All the Strings rest upon Wooden Bearings, 
and in which none of the Tuning Pins go through the 
Iron Plate. 

The advantages gained by this arrangement are the pro- 
duction of a MORE REFINED TONE, with COMBINED 
SWEETNESS' AND GREAT POWER, and MORE PER- 
FECT QUALITY THROUGH THE ENTIRE SCALE, and 
the capacity of STANDING LONGER IN TUNE, and 
retaining its SUPERIOR QUALITY Qj? TONE, than any 
other instrument. 

Purchasers will find the following words cast on the 
left hand side of our Patent Plate : 

DECKER BROTHERS* PATENT, JUNE, 1863. 
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The Emperor and the Artist. 



FROM THE FRENCH. 



Two men made to understand each other; two 
men who were kindred by their genius, their pop- 
ularity, and their misfortunes; two men actuated 
by the same principles, kindling with the same 
desire for immortality; in a word, two men who; 
having attained the glory they sought alter, fell 
at the same moment, by the same stroke, and 
closed their days alike in a land of exile. 

It is well known that the painter David had in 
in his earlier years cherished the most exag- 
gerated political opinions. His ardent imagina- 
tion feasted on the recollection of of Brutus and 
Scaevola, until he longed for the austere inde- 
pendence of a Roman republic Happily for the 
fame ol David, on his deliverance from the prison 
of the Luxembourg at the first revolution, he 
gave up the boisterous activity of political life, 
and devoted himself so successfully to his art, 
that he became the restorer, as well as the head, 
of the French school of painting. 

David's reputation as a historical painter was 
already established when Bonaparte returned 
from Italy covered with glory. Shortly alter his 
arrival in Paris, he was elacted a member of the 
the National Institute, and expressed a (lesire to 
become acquainted with his talented colleague. 
They met at dinner at the house of £agarde, 
secretary to the Directory, and were soon en- 
gaged in an animated conversation. 

"I wish to paint you, Citizen General, sword 
in hand, op a' field of batt}e." 
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"No," replied Bonaparte; "battles are -no 
longer gained sword in hand. I would rather 
he represented sitting calmly on a fiery horse." 

This idea was not lost, although the portrait 
was not at that time undertaken/ 

When Bonaparte had become First -Consul of 
the Republic, he invited David to breakfast with 
him. The national authorities had just been re- 
organized in accordance with the new constitu- 
tion. "I have preferred leaving you to your 
pencil, instead of giving j'ou a place," said. Na- 
poleon to the artist; "places pass away, but 
talent abides." •-•■'■• 

/'Citizen Consul, time and events have taught 
nid that my place is in my studio," replied David 
modestly. "I have always had a great love tor 
my art, and wish to devote myself entirely to it." 

On Bonaparte's return from Marengo, he sent 
for David into his cabinet. Lucien Bouaparte, at 
that time minister of the interior, was present. 

"Well; David,' what are you at work about 
now?" inquired Napoleon. 

"At my painting of Leonidas at Thermopylae, 
Citizen Consul." ' ^ < 

"Ah, ah! I know," rejoined Napoleon. , "But 
why .do you .trouble .yourself, with painting the 
conquered. Leonidas* name alone has reached 
us; ail the rest are forgotten now!" 

" AH ! do you say, Citizen Consul? All, except 
. the noble resistance and sublime devotion of the 
vanquished. * All; except the manners and cus- 
toms, of the Lacedemonians, with which it is well 
that republican soldiers should be acquainted." 

"Perhaps so, Citizen David," said Napo eon. 

shaking his head doubtfully; and after a moment's 

pause, he added playi'ully, "But, mon cher, when 

are you going to begin my portrait?— the portrait, 

. you know." 

"Whenever you choose to sit. to me." 

"To sit to' you! What is the use oi that?" 

i inquired Napoleon, who had neither leisure nor 

patience to yield to the painter's wishes. "Do 

you suppose that the great men ot antiquity whose 

• likenesses have been handed down to lis ever sat 
to a painter ?" 

s; "This is quite another matter; I wish to paint 
you for your own age— tor the men who have seen 
and known you, ami who will expect to iind vou 
like." J 

, "Likel" rejoined Napoleon smiling; "surely 
it is not the color oi the skiu or the exact form 

• of the features which constitutes a likeness? It 
is the character of the physiognomy— the expres- 

; sion of the soul— the tout ensemble of the indi- 
. vidual, which ought to be rendered; and that is 
all." 

"Citizen Consul, you are teaching me the art 
ot painting," replied David. "I will take your 
portrait without your sitting to me." 
_ On leaving Napoleon's cabinet, Lucien renewed 
the subject of Leonidas, and observed to David— 
"The fact is, that my brother only likes national 
subjects: it is his foible, for he has no objection 

. to be talked-of by the public." 
t V A H? he is m toe right; Jor in all those sub- 
jects illustrative for our national glory he is 
largely concerned. But do not fear: my paintim* 
shall be talked about." ° 

The artist worthily accomplished the desired 
portrait of the First Consul. Napoleon is therein 
represented sitting calmly on a fierv horse while 

• he ascends Mont St. Bernard ; the ample cloak in 
which he is enveloped floats in the xvind ; and he 
is in the act of .commanding his army to pass the 
Alp3. - The names of Hannibal and Charlemagne 
are graven upon the rocks in the foreground ; and 
in the distance are seen groups of soldiers and 

:tolns of artillery. When this painting was 

.shown to Napoleon, alter bestowing on the artist 
all the praise which was his due, he began to 
speak of the groups of figures in the back- 
ground. 

<• "But, Citizen David, what is the meaning of 
•those half dozen good little, men (petits bons 
hommesy no bigger than my horse's shoe? Does 
it not look as it the animal would crush them 
beneath his foot?" 
"Citizen Fir3t Consul, there is some truth in 



your observation; and yet, believe me, those 
petits bon homines, as you call them, cannot be 
dispensed with; they contribute to the'efiect." 

"Very well, I am quite satisfied to have it so," 
replied Napoleon smiling ; "and so much the 
more, as these little men have helped me out of 
many a scrape during that passage, cud I wish 
to share with them the glory of the campaign." 

Napoleon had no sooner been proclaimed Em- 
peror, than he appointed David his painter, and 
commanded him to prepare six large paintings 
tor the Louvre, the subject of one of which was 
to be the coronation. This last picture is said 
to be the largest in existence, and three years of 
the artist's life were devoted to its completion. 
Most of the figures in this admirable composition 
are exact likenesses of the most, celebrated per- 
sonages of that epoch; and in order that David 
might the more faithfully render the grouping ot 
the august assemblage, a seat was provided for 
him above the high \\ ar of Notre-Dame, from 
whence he could observe the enskwble as well as 
the details of the ceremonies. >*■•"» 

At length, in the spring of 1808,. the Emperor 
bemg informed that the painting was finished, 
was desirous to see it; and accompanied by the 
Empress, as well as by several ladies of the court, 
and officers of his household, he went one aiter- 
noon to the painter's studio, situated in the Rue 
de la Sarbonne. 

Napoleon considered this noble composition 
awhile in perfect silence. He had heard it ob- 
served by some critics that the Empress was in 
fact the heroine of the picture, as David had 
chosen for his subject that moment when Napo- 
leon places upon Joseph ine-s brow the imperial 
diadem. This selection had been made by the 
Emperor's own desire, and accordingly he ex- 
pressed immediately his ent:re approbation of it. 

"You have perfectly expressed my thought," 
said he; "you have represented me as a French 
chevalier; and I am obliged to you for thus trans- 
mitting to future generations this proof of my 
affection for one who shares with me the cares 
and anxieties of government. 

After praising the general effect of the compo- 
sition, Napoleon continued— "Ab, there is Murat, 
with hi3 magnificent costume: there is that fine 
head with its Vesuvian aspect. Every one will 
recoguize Cambracere3, although his back only 
is visible. As for Talleyrand, you have flattered 
him a little; and he looks as if he were coming 
out of the canvas to thank you for it. Fouche* is 
frightfully like. Those velvets and satins— all 
those trifling details— are admirable: there is so 
much truth, so much beauty in them ! It is not 
a mere picture; the people seem to live and to 
speak in that painting!" 

Just then one of Josephine's ladies-in-waiting 
whispered to her next neighbor that David had 
had made the Empress look far too youthful. 
David, overhearing the remark, turnel round 
gently towards the lady, and said to her in a very 
low voice, "Nevertheless, madamc, I would not 
counsel you to -say so to her." 

The Emperor prolonged his visit until warned 
by the approaching sunset that it was time to 
depart. He had for some time stood with his 
head covered, in silent contemplation before the 
picture, when all of a sudden he drew back a few 
steps, took off his hat, and addressing the painter 
with an air of mingled emotion and dignity, said 
to him, "David, I salute you !" 

"Sire," replied the painter, who was deeply 
moved by this homage, "I receive your majesty's 
salutation in the name of all French artists; and 
I feel happy and proud that it is to me that these 
words have been addressed. " 

Josephine added still farther to David's gratifi- 
cation, by addressing to him some of t ose 
charming words which she know so well how to 
express, and which she always uttered with so 
much hpropos. The artist then accompanied 
their majesties to their carriage, which was in 
waiing tor them in the Place de la Sorbonne. 
There was assembled a vast crowd, drawn to- 
gether by the hope of seeing the Emperor and 
tie Empress. , Before taking leave, Napoleon 



said to David with a look of kindness: " Thank 
you, my dear Da>id— thank you; I hope you will 
soon come and return my visit. Adieu." 

And while David signified his assent by a 
respectful bow, the air war reut by a long cry of 
Vive VJZmpereur ! which echoed throughout the 
place long after the imperial carriage had van- 
ished out of sight. Some days after this visit, 
David presented himself at the petit-levee of the 
Emperor. As usual, Napoleon inquired of him 
what work was then employing his pencil. Le- 
onidas, sire— still Leonidas: I have been working 
at it for more than ten years." . 

"A poor subject, my friend— a poor subject; I 
told you so ten years ago. :t Then, after a mo- 
ment's reflection, Napoleon added : "I really 
cannot understand why you have such a passion 
for conquered people. Glory, greatness, justice, 
are ever on the side of strength and victory. 
These three hundred Spartans were tools to strug- 
gle against the king of Persia with his three 
hundred thousand soldiers. In fact they were 
rebels; and if they 'had lived in my day, I would 
have had every one of them shot as a set of good- 
for-nothing rascals. However, I must do them 
justice. They were brave lellow? f BO that I cannot 
be very an«*ry wLh them; but in certain cases 
useless resistance is worse than a folly— it is a 
crime. 

"The world is composed only' of the strong 
and the weak: the'first are formed to command, 
the second to obey. Every nation which doe3 
not know how to defend itself against a con- 
queror, or cannot do so, and which has not even 
the courage to struggle boldly against him, de- 
serves to be crushed first, and then ruled. Take 
my advice, David; leave alone your Leonidas, 
who was an obstinate fool,, and fill your canvas 
with some of our glorious national feats; there 
are so many of them, that your only difiiculty lies 1 
in thechoice of a subject. There is the revolt of 
Cairo, the plague sitferers at Jaffa, and many ? 
other equally admirable matters. You need not 
go back* to a stale antiquity for your subjects." 

David was not surprised by this vehement sally 
of Napoleon's. He only understood from it that, 
if he wished to retain the Emperor's good graces, 
he must, for the time being at least, give* up hi3 
Leonidas, and occupy himself with his contem- 
porary epoch. He found it much easier, however, 
to conform himself to the Emperor s tastes, than 
to attend to the whims of some of the imperial 
family, whose portra ts he was commanded about 
this time to paint. The Princess Bor^chese, more 
especially, so completely worried him by her 
caprices and her great inexactitude, that alter 
having borne with her impertinences for two 
years, he positively refused to finish her portrait; 
and even t* raw the sketch, which was already far 
advanced, into the fire. Pauline complained bit- 
terly of it. to her brother, who, knowing his sis- 
ter's character, took David's part, replying 
coldly— "Madame, if pretty women have their 
caprices, great artists have them also. I can do 
nothing whatever in the matter." 

A little while after this conversation took place, 
an occurrence happened which seemed likely lor 
a moment to disturb the friendship of these two 
remarkable men, and which displays in a very 
strong light the weak as well as the strong points 
in Napoleon's character. 

The Marquis of Douglas had requested of David 
{o paint for him a portrait of the* Emperor. The 
artist had represented Napoleon standing up in 
his cabinet, just at the moment he had quitted ~ 
hi3 desk afcer a whole night spent in business. 
The prolonged watchfulness of the Emperor is 
indicated by the wasted tapers, which are burned 
to their sockets. The figure is as large as life; 
and of all the portraits of tie Emperor, this is 
con idered. the best likeness. Before sending it 
to the purchaser, it was conveyed to the Tuileries 
by order of the artist, and exhibited to Napoleon, 
who was enthusiastic ia his admiration of it." 

"You have guessed me aright, my dear David," 
said he, alter having expressed his approbation 
ia very flattering terms, "I occupy myself by 
day with the happiness of my subjects, and I 
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labor by night for the glory of France. It only 
seems to me that you have given too wearied an 
expression to my eyes. This is a mistake, my 
good Mend. Working by. night never tires me; 
rather, on the contrary, does it refresh me. My 
complexion is never more clear than when I have 
sat up all night. But for whom is this portrait 
intended ?" he inquired with an air of curiosity. 
44 Who has bespoken it? It i3 not I." 

"Sire, it is destined for the Marquis of Doug- 
las." 

On hearing this name, the Emperor .started; 
and knitting his brows, cried out, "What, David, 
is it for an Englishman ?" • 

"Sire, it is for one of your majesty's most 
ardent admirers." 

"Indeed," said Napoleon, drily; "I believe no 
such thing." 

"For t.ie man who knows best how to appre- 
ciate French artists." 

"Next to me, sir, 1 presume," interrupted Na- 
poleon, still more drily and brusquely than before. 
44 David, "resumed he in axamier tone, "1 pur- 
chase this portrait from you." 
4 4 Sire, it is already sold. " 
"David," rejoined the Emperor, " that portrait 
shall be mine: I give you thirty thousand francs 
for it." 

4 'Sire, I cannot yield it to your majesty; it is 
already paid for." 

Trie Enperor, growing each moment more ex- 
cited, said to i be artist, " David, I will not sutler 
this portrait to be sent intoEngland. Do you 
understand me ? It shall not go ? I will return 
this marquis of yours his money." 

" Sire, " stammered out David, "your majesty 
would not wish to dishonor me?" 

On hearing these words, the Emperor grew 
pallid with rage, and his lips quivered with emo- 
tion. "No, certainly. I would not so, even if it 
were in my power: but I am equally resolved 
that those who glory in being the enemies of 
France, snail never boast, ol having nie in their 
p 0wer __ no t even in effigy ! They shall not have 
this picture, I tell you!'/ And at the same mo- 
ment Napoleon raised his toot, and kicked the 
painting so furiously, that he broke through the 
canvas, repeating at the same time in an exas- 
perated tone, " Never shall they have it!" 

So saying, he instantly leit the apartment, 
leaving every one behind him stupeiied and terri- 
fied by the violence of his conduct. 

Two days after this scene, David was com- 
manded to attend the Emperor's breakfast-table. 
As soon as Napoleon saw him appear, he arose 
(rom his seat, aud hastened forward to meet him, 
took hold of his hand, and silently pressed it 
within his own. David, who understood his sov- 
ereign's thought, only replied by raising the 
august hand to his lips. 

" My dear David, ass re me that you are not 
offended with me," said he, in an undervoice, 
which almost trembled with emotion. 

44 Ah, sire. " were the only-words the artist had 
power to pronounce. In a few minutes they were 
both calm enough to converse as usual, and 
Naro^eon named to him some plans he had con- 
ceived; among others, he proposed forming a 
gallery of all David's works. 

" Italy," said he, " possesses galleries of Ra- 
phael and Michael Angelo; France shall owe to 
me the gallery of David. " . . .;,... 

After expressing his thank i for this comph- 
meut, David replied to the Emperor— "Sire, I 
tear it would be impossible to form this collection. 
My works are too much dispersed, and belong to 
amateurs who are too wealthy to give them up. 
For instance, I know that Monsieur Trudaine, 
who possesses my 4 Death of Socrates/ sets a 
very highTvalue on it." 

44 We will obtain it by coveri g it with gold. 
How much did he pay you for it?" 
" Twenty thousand francs, sire." 
44 Offer him forty thousand for it; and, if neces- 
sary, give two hundred thousand franc3. Here is 
an order for the amount." 
v This picture had originally been bespoken at 
12,000 francs; but M. Trudaine had paid 20,C00, 



to mark his admiration ol the work. The pro- 
prietor refused the offer of 40,000 francs: a sec- 
ond of 60,000 was equally unsuccessful. 

44 Your refusal is very flattering to me," ob- 
served David ; "but I hope to prevail on you to 
part with it, for I have the Emperor's orders to 
go as far as two hundred thousand francs." 

44 1 refuse them," said M. Trudaine coldly; 
"and beg you may acquaint the Emperor re- 
spectfully that I esteem your work far too highly 
to give it up on any terms — not even if two 
millions were offered to me. Besides, if T were 
to make a sacrifice of ;this picture to his majesty, 
it should be a gratuitous one; but I cannot part 
with it." 

David acquainted Napoleon with the ill success 
of his mission. The Emperor, with that irresisti- 
ble tone and manner peculiar to himself, said-— 
44 Pray tell him that he will confer a favor on me 
by yielding to me your 4 Socrates ' for three hun- 
dred thousand francs." 

44 Sire," replied David timidly, "I am certain 
that he will refuse me." 

44 He will refuse, do you say?" inquired Napo- 
leon angrily. " Then tell him," he exclaimed in 
a loud imperious tone, and starting from his 
seat — **tell him I will have it !" 

And these words were accompanied by a proud 
determined gesture, which it is impossible to 
describe. 

44 Then," repeated David in his turn, like a man 
of spirit, and with the dignity of a great artist, 
44 he also will say that he will not let you have it; 
for this picture is his property, and he has a right 
to dispose of it." 

The painter, bowing, was about to withdraw, 
when Naroleon, laying his hand upon his ar.n, 
and passing his other hand hastily across hi3 
brow, as if to efface some disagreeable impres- 
sion, said to him gentlv— " It is true, my friend, 
I was in the wrong: and I thank you for having 
reminded me that I, above a:i others, ought to 
respect property. But I was too anxious to have 
all your chefs-damwe in my museum. Adieu, 
David, and let us both forget what has now 



The following day David received the brevet of 
commander of the Legion of Honor, with the title 
of Baron of the Empire, and took the arms ap- 
pointed to him by Napoleon: a pale of sable on 
a shield of gold, with the arms of Horace holding 
the three swords destined for his sons. 

Amidst all this glory— laden with honors by 
Napoleon, his protector and his Mend; the object 
of unbounded admiration to his countrymen- 
David fell beneath the same stroke which laid his 
imperial master low. He bade an unwilling 
adieu to his country; and went to end his days 
upon a foreign soil. A refugee at Brussels, he 
could discern from his place of exile the new 
limits imposed upon his country, and by a happy 
illusion of imagination, still suppose himself the 
inhabitant of that belle France to whose national 
glory he had contributed. Napoleon was far less 
fortunate than his exiled proUg6 m the closing 
years of his life. - 

> 4 ♦ > < 

[From the Atlantio Monthly.] 
ADELAIDE RISTORI. 

BY MISS KATE FIELDS. 

It is somewhat strange that the quotation from 
Joanna Baillie's "Jane de Montfort," with which 
Campbell sketched a portrait of Mrs. Siddons, 
should answer almost equally well for a descrip- 
tion of the great Italian's stage appearance. 

" Lady. How looks her countenance ? 

« c Page. So queenly, so commanding, and so no- 
ble, 
I shrank at first in awe ; but when she smiled, 
Methoilght I could have compassed sea and land 
To do her bidding; 
- "Lady. Is she young or old ? 

u Page. Neither, if I right guess ; but she is fair. 
For Time has laid his hand so gently on her, 
I As he too had been awed. 



u Lady. The foolish stripling ! 
She has bewitched thee. Is she large in stature ? 

" Page. So stately and so graceful in her form, 
I thought at first her stature was gigantic ; 
But on a near approach I found in truth 
She scarcely does surpass the middle size." 

Ristori the woman, however, is as unlike Ris- 
tori the artist, as her real character ditfer3 from 
that of Elisabetta or Medea. If we may credit 
the assertions of* biography and tradition, Mrs. 
Siddons was always, though unintentionally, 
more or le33 of a tragedy queen. She >" stabbed 
the potatoes," astounded shopkeepers by the ma- 
jesty with which she inquired whether material 
for clothing would wash, and frightened her 
dressing-maid by the sepulchral inLensity of her 
exclamations. The awe which Ristori frequently 
excites is confined entirely to the theatre. Away 
from it she is the most human — and humane, — 
the most simple, the most unaffected, the most 
sympathetic of women. So strongly is the line 
drawn between reality and fiction, that in Risto- 
ri's presence it requires a mental eftort to recall 
her histrionic greatness, though you have a sense 
of her power, and you feel persuaded that what- 
ever such a woman earnestly willed would bo ac- 
complished. 

The large friendliness in Ristori's nature creates 
a fellow-feeling, making you wondrous kind to- 
ward your own personality, and razing those bar- 
riers with which genius often surrounds itself. To 
excite love as well as admiration is not always in 
the power of greatness. There is frequently an 
intolerance of manner, an assertion of superiority, 
a species of intellectual scorn for the dead level of 
humanity, that preclude the possibility of sympa- 
thy. Yet there is no surer test of grandeur of 
character than a readiness to acknowledge and 
respect the individuality of all God's creatures. 
This is the crowning grace that brings Ristori so 
near to the hearts of her friends. Her social ease 
makes you wonder how she can ever be trans- 
formed into the classic statue of Mirra. Rachel 
was so complete a Pagan princess—" Elle pose 
toujours," said her best friends— that she never 
succeeded in being herself. Both she and Siddons 
were first artists, and then women. Ristori is 
first a woman, and then an artist. Which is more 
satisfactory to the world admits of argument, but 
for ourselves we believe it better to step Jrom na- 
ture to art than from art to nature. In acting, 
the common should precede the uncommon ; one 
must be a creature of every da}% and walk upon 
the earth, in order to be a complete master of the 
heart. It is not enough that an actor know how 
to wear a toga. To live in his own age, and love 
and laugh with his contemporaries, is as neces- 
sary as to sutler, hate, and murder alter the 
fashion of the past. 

It is not often that Nature does her work equal- 
ly. She gives us beauty without wit, and then 
again wit without boauty. She fashions a dis- 
torted mouth, and demands that a fine eye make 
amends for all short-comings. She places a beau- 
tiful head on a diminutive, unattractive body, as 
in the case of Junius Brutus Booth. She gave the 
erratic Edmund Kean a bad voice, and breathed 
a Greek fire into the fragile form of Rachel. Gar- 
rick was too short, and Salvini, though hand- 
some, is too stout. But Nature favored the Kem- 
bles, and was agaiu in her best mood when she 
created Adelaide Ristoii. She gave her height 
to command, and added a bearing that would be- 
fit the ideal queen. Cast in the large mould of 
the Venus of Milo, Ristori's figure is finely pro- 
portioned, while the modelling of her throat is a 
study for a Michael Angelo. Her hand has no 
claim to beauty, but makes up in expression what 
it lacks in symmetry. Her head is not the Greek 
classic, but rather belongs to the tjpe of the Ma- 
donna, for whom she has so often been the model. 
Her face is oval, her features regular, her nose 
perfectly Roman, her teeth beautiful, and hep 
mouth and chin very fine. Her ear is small ant} 
shell-like, and her hair dark brown, Hpr eyes 
are that most enviable of all colors, dark gray- 
enviable for the reason that it may be everything, 
by turns and nothing lqng— black, or even blue, 



